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Even-Song. 


[WRITTEN FOR THE DAILY ADVERTISER. ] 


O birds so dark and silent, 
Far in the evening sky, 
Uprising from the meadows, 
How earnestly ye fly ! 


Finished is all your labor, 
Vanished is all your care, 

And like souls that mount to heaven 
Ye rise in the yellow air. 


I would my labor were ende], 
T would it were done to-night, 
And at even, in the spring-time, 
Would I fly in the amber light. 
A. C. 0. 
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_ (For Dwight’s Journal of Music.) 
The Oberammergau Passion Play in 1871. 


It would be difficult to add much to the 
many descriptions already given by others of 
the Passion Play as given at Oberammergau. 
Yet there was so much that was novel in the 
play, the place and the people, that it seemed 
worth diarizing at the time, and perhaps of re- 
producing for summer reading at this time. 

Crossing the beautiful Lake of Constance, I 
took to the railroad at Lindau, whose pictur- 
esque harbor is guarded by a gigantic lion in 
stone facing the lighthouse on the breakwater. 
Leaving the cars at Kempten, I saw divers vehi- 
cles labelled ‘‘ for Oberammergau,” at the sta- 
tion, but fifty gulden was demanded for a two 
horse carriage, which I meekly resigned to a 
stately English couple, and thirty gulden ($15) 
for a crazy looking one horse concern which I 
disdainfully declined and left to ics proprietor. 
But consulting my Bedecker (the infallible 
guide book of the present day) I found that 
Oberammergau looked farther away than I had 
fancied it, and began to doubt a little whether 
I could accomplish the rest of the journey, as I 
had expected to do, mainly cn foot. However, 
without meditating long, I took the bull by 
the horns, shouldered my pack after a good 
meal, and started at five in the afternoon, on 
foot and alone bound to get, at least, as far on 
the way as Nesselwang, a town some fifteen 
miles off, or four good hours walking. (They 
measure distances here by Stunden or the walk 
of an hour, and not by miles, as with us). I 
thought the lusty young soldier who informed 
me of the distance, meant by the twinkle of 
his eye, that I should find it nearer to five 
hours than four, For an hour or so I enjoyed 
the light of the setting sun and then the shades 
of the deepening twilight were not unlovely, 
but twilight, in September, soon deepens into 
darkness, and before long I could but faintly 
see the outlines of the mountains, ever growing 
a little higher and the stars growing ever more 
brilliant, as I briskly plodded on, going up 
some pretty steep hills over an excellent road, 
however, (for all roads are as good here in 
Germany, as Beacon St. in Boston is between 
the State House and the Milldam, or as the 





best drives in the Central Park.) I came 
sometimes to a little village, dimly seen in the 
dark, as I walked through, rousing only some 
drowsy dog, the inhabitants being all safe in 
bed before I had got very far on my way. 
After nine o’clock, in a dark night in a strange 
land the road seems long to a solitary travelier, 
and I found my soldier was right, for it was not 
far from ten when I at last discovered that I had 
reached Nesselwang, finding to my joy the 
‘¢Gasthaus” invitingly open and a jovial crew 
of villagers sitting over their sour wine in the 
front room, while a selecter company of the 
principal inhabitants were holding an equally 
jolly session in an inner room, over choicer 
viands and, I hope, a better wine. The sleepy 
Hebe with immense difficulty ccmprehended 
my modest order for supper, for which I had 
acquired a good appetite. While I devoured 
my rations the good boors attentively examined 
the ‘‘Englander” which I was not pleased 
to find they considered me to be, from such of 
their commepts as I could understand. But 
the conversation of a party of German bauers 
does not convey much information to one who 
has picked up his little knowledge of the 
tongue in more select circles and the German 
language, as spoken in the guest chamber at 
Nesselwang, bore little resemblance to that 
taught me by Bernard Roelker, years ago, in 
old Harvard. 

When I, at last, got hold of the landlord, I 
was pleased to learn (or think I did), that a 
vehicle of some kind or other would leave his 
house for Oberammergau at half-past three 
o’clock, and that the fare was two and a half 
guldens. Quite a coming down from fifty, I 
thought, though the hour 7sa little early. So, 
asking to be called in season, I retired in a 
bedroom furnished with six beds, happily all 
empty to all appearances and, in one of these 
covered in lieu of all other bedclothes, with a 
feather bed so large and heavy that I could 
scarcely throw it overboard, still Jess sleep 
under its portentous weight, I bestowed myself 
for the night. What ‘‘dreams would come ” in 
a sleep so warmed I did not dare to ascertain, 
but it seemed as if I had scarcely closed my 
eyes, when the sleepy barmaid was pounding 
at my door and I heard the wheels of my char- 
iot and the clatter of the horses hoofs as the 
vehicle drove up to the door. There was 
not much to pay for my entertainment and 
I groped my way out of doors and then, aided 
by the driver, climbed up and was seated in 
something on wheels what, I could not tell, so 
profound was the darkness. We went off at a 
good trot and soon, my eyes getting used to 
the obscurity, I found that the vehicle was a 
country wagon with a board seat on each side, 
like an omnibus and that some half dozen rus- 
tics, men and women, were my companions. 
As we trotted along, the stars grew dimmer, 
and the light of dawn brighter; the figures of 
my fellow travellers gradually became more 





distinct, till at last the forms, faces and feat- 
ures began to be visible of the good rustics 
who, like myself, were bound to Oberammergau 
while at the same time, the outlines of the 
mountains grew more distinct, and in the fields 
by the roadside I saw long rows of sheaves 
standing upright in the thick mist, looking 
like columns of nuns or like soldiers in long 
overcoats in the dim uncertain light. But the 
sun soon dispersed the fog, and the phantoms 
were attacked by brawny armed peasant women 
who bore the sheaves away on their backs, 
while others, with broad keen scythes went to 
work in the meadows, cutting a swath that 
would do credit to any man. As we went on, 
we added to our company, a cheerful, good- 
natured set of people, who, as.the sun grew 
warmer, divested themselves of shawls and 
coats and began to thaw out, soon getting very 
friendly among themselves and well disposed 
towards me, though, of course our conversation 
was limited in extent and in topics. An hours 
halt at Reutte to bait the horses, and to break- 
fast the passengers, was not unpleasant. Going 
into the church, Isaw some bare footed and 
bare headed capuchin monks near whom was 
also our driver, on his knees, praying I hoped 
that we should arrive safely and in due season 
at Oberammergau. Leaving the pretty towns 
in the valley we now began to ascend, going 
for hours sometimes on foot up the steep hills, 
through a wild picturesque pass, the mountains 
growing higher and bolder in outline as we 
proceeded. Surrounded by some of the high- 
est and grandest of these, we rode by the side 
of the Plansee, a lovely mountain lake whose 
waters are as green as those of Lucerne. At a 
little roadside inn we halted again for wine, 
and found there many loaded vehicles of every 
kind bound to the same destination and, as we 
advanced, the number of vehicles increased, so 
that when we made our next halt for dinner, 
the people could be counted by hundreds seat- 
ed at the tables eating chamois and drinking 
beer, but wé were too late for the chamois 
stew and had to be content with ordinary 
mutton. So on, through woods and through 
ravines, creeping along at the base of lofty 
mountains, in scenery very like that in the 
Franconia region of our White Mountains, save 
that it was grander in its scale, we at last 
became aware, by the increasing throng of 
carriages that we were drawing near to Ober- 
ammergau, and at length, towards four o’clock 
rode along through lovely meadows at the foot 
of the bold and picturesque mountain, with its 
lofty rocky peak, at the base of which lies the 
valley and village of Oberammergau. The 
multitude of vehicles here became dense, for 
they were all hastening, towards the close of 
the day, anxious to obtain quarters. Many, 
indeed most people, write or telegraph days ir 
advance for lodgings and tickets, those who 
do not, failing often to get any cuarters at all. 
We met almost as many coming away from the 
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village on their way to another, as there were | 
going with us toward the place. When we 
halted, in the middle of the village, I set out 
to endeavor to find quarters, and soon found | 
that I had but aforlorn hope. Repulsed kind- 
ly from many doors at last a happy thought led 
me to the dwelling of the old Schreiner Lang, 
(Carpenter Lang) as he introduced himself to 
me. The handsome daughter of the house 
told me that they could only give me a place 
on a carpenter's bench, and invited me to look 
at it. The old man’s workshop was as clean 
and neat as is possible to imagine, ornamented 
on the walls with his tools hung in pretty forms 
and devices, a monstrous green crockery stove 
nearly filling one side of the room. I was well 
pleased to say that I should stay here, joyfully 
dropped my pack, and sallied out to find a 
ticket which I was told, it was not easy to ob- 
tain. The street of the town was literally 
crowded at the further end with carriages of 
every kind and people of every sort; the car- 
riages varied from the rough country wagon 
like mine to the elegant carriage of the Queen 
Mother, with its liveried postillions blowing 
‘“God save the Queen” as they picked their 
way through the throng; the people were a 
motley crowd of every nation, there were Ger- 
mans of every kind, and it seemed almost as 
many English and Americans as there were 
Germans. Such a medley of costume I never 
expect to see again; there were black coated 
priests and hooded monks, there were fashion- 
ably attired young men and women from the 
Fifth Avenue from Unter den Linden and from 
Piccadilly, there were the peasants of the 
neighborhood young and old, in the most as- 
tounding costumes that I had ever seen, old 
women with wonderful gold crowns on their 
heads, young ones with black or colored hand_ 
kerchiefs tied over their hair that were wonder- 
fully becoming; there were old men in three 
cornered hats, leather breeches and long scarlet 
waistcoats bedecked with many rows of great 
buttons made of silver coin; (it was easy to tell 
what their clothes were worth;) there were 
women stuffed and padded in skirts and sleeves 
to an extent that nothing but pictures can ade- 
quately represent, wearing quaint ornaments of 
silver and gold, colored scarfs and gay ribbons 
and gorgeous petticoats and wonderful stock- 
ings, garters and shoes that I attempt in vain 
to describe. It was a strange crowd that filled 
that remote mountain village, drawn together 
’ from every part of Europe and America and 
from every class of society. In the street were 
many stands where pretty peasant girls sold 
luscious grapes and plums; there were booths 
of cake and bread, there were booths of photo- 
graphs and of carved wood work for the Ober- 
ammergau people are all wood carvers and much 
of the most beautiful of this sort of ware comes 
from this village. At last I found the theatre 
at the upper end of the town, constructed of 
bosrds, and somewhat resembling our Boston 
Coliseum, save that if was only partly roofed 
over, and of course, was much smaller, holding 
I believe about six thousand people. I could 
get only a fourth class ticket and was lucky to 
get even that, costing 30 kreutzers equal to 20 





cents of our money. 


Having secured my ticket, I strolled about 
the town again. Nowhere have I seen such.a 


thrifty, neat, pretty village as this, in all Ger- 
many; the houses were pretty and well cared 
for and neatly kept; indeed it seemed to me 
something like some of our own country towns, 
compared with the filthy appearance of most of 
the German dors, Equally noticeable was the 
remarkable personal beauty of the inhabitants 
who seemed more like a community of artists 
or scholars, in their faces, than like a popula- 
tion of mechanics of a remote Bavarian moun- 
tain village. 

teturning to my home I was invited to take 
supper with my fellow lodgers, a jolly German 
family, who slept in the loft above me, ascend- 
ing and descending, hke Jacob’s angels, by a 
ladder. There was much fun at the plentiful 
meal among the young ladies of the party, the 
gentleman appropriately answering to the name 
of ‘*Seraphin,” as he told us, though he was 
sure he could not tell how he came by the mys- 
tic appellation. The daughter of the house 
showed us her photographs, in the character of 
** Queen of Vashti,” whom she was to represent 
in one of the tableaux of the play, and of her 
sister who so admirably assumed the character 
of ‘‘Martha.” The intelligence and refinement 
of these Oberammergau people, as shown in 
their manners and conversation, is as remarka- 
ble as their appearance. This young woman 
and this old man conversed as gracefully and 
pleasantly and intelligently as possible with 
their guests and would put to shame by their 
natural ease and refinement of manner, many 
who had come from the great centres of civili- 
zation to witness their performance. 

As it was necessary to go to the theatre at 
half past six in the morning, ‘‘Seraphin” and 
his family soon ascended their ladder; a com- 
fortable bed was neatly prepared for me by 
Queen Vashti on my carpenter's bench, and the 
household were soon a!! sound asleep, the old 
father Lang being provided with a bed com- 
ably close to, and partly upon the enormous 
stove in the shop where my quarters were. 


As the good people of Oberammergau went 
all early to bed, so they carried out the proverb 
faithfully, and were early to rise. Before six 
o’clock the handsome Queen Vashti had pre- 
pared breakfast in my apartment, having first 
cleared away the sleeping arrangements; Sera- 
phin and his host came down their ladder from 
the loft and we quickly disposed of the deli- 
cious coffee and rolls and butter, which all over 
Germany makes the ‘‘ breakfast ” of the whole 
population. With my thirty kreutzer ticket of 
the fourth class, giving me no ‘‘ reserved seat,” 
it behooved me to be early on the ground, so, 
taking leave of my more than kind and hospit- 
able hosts, (such good and worthy people they 
all were!), I went towards the theatre. On my 
way I looked into the church, an elaborately 
decorated edifice, as large as many of our city 
churches. Mass was being celebrated; an ex- 
cellent choir performing the music, and the 
church was crowded with worshippers; among 
them great numbers of priests and monks and 
many of those who were about to take part in 
the performance in the theatre. The doors of 
the theatre were to open at seven and already 
at half past six, round all the doors leading to 
the unreserved seats, a large crowd was assem- 
bled, and such a crowd as I never was in 
before. I coveted Darley’s pencil then, that 





I could perpetuate some of the wonderful 
faces and figures and dresses that were 
collected around me; near me in the crowd 
was a jolly country priest surrounded by 
some of his flock, the women gay in silver 
chains and brooches in high colored scarfs and 
the men in wonderful long scarlet waistcoats 
and great round buttons of silver as big as two 
ounce bullets, their endless coats too, ‘‘all 
buttoned down before,” like old Grimes’s, with 
these precious fastenings. Taking out my 
watch to see how the time passed, the old priest 
cautioned me, as a green horn, I suppose, not 
to display my valuable chronometer in such an 
assemblage; I had been in rougher and bigger 
crowds than he had ever dreamed of, however, 
and had already well scanned my neighbors, 
who had very little the air of pick-pockets. 
As the crowd grew denser the sturdy rustics of 
both sexes began to push and be pushed a little; 
one or two old women prudently retired, and 
they did well, for, when the doors, at seven, 
were opened, the jam among these athletic 
boors was something tremendous; I got well 
into the current, having had long experience 
of such things, and floated into the very place, 
which I had in my mind ‘‘reserved ” for my- 
self, a few seats back from the stage and 
nearly in the middle of the theatre; when I had 
fairly settled myself, I discovered my good 
priest and his companions, very far in the rear 
of me. 

The stage was about one hundred feet wide 
only roofed in the central portion which alone 
had a curtain; above most of the theatre was 
only the bright blue sky, over the side walls 
we looked up at the trees and on the beautiful 
mountain tops; a part also of the seats in the 
rear of the theatre was roofed. The drop cur- 
tain in the centre of the stage represented the 
city of Jerusalem, on each side of which were 
the balconies of the houses of Pilate and Caia- 
phas, and streets ot Jerusalem on either side 
leading to the rear of the stage. At eight 
o'clock, when the cannon were fired, the the- 
atre was full in every seat, with the most 
remarkable audience that I have ever seen, from 
every rank in society, from the Queen Mother 
of Bavaria down to the humblest of her sub- 
jects, in the quaintest and queerest costumes 
that can beimagined. Allaround mein front, 
behind, on each side, were figures and faces 
most wonderful, some of the costumes seeming 
to attract attention, as being strange, even from 
the peasants, who were themselves scarce less 
oddly attired; very queer too, did the conduc- 
tor of the orchestra look, as he took his place 
in the regular black dress coat of society and 
white cravat and a broad brimmed straw hat 
worn to shade his head from the noonday sun. 


The sweet and solemn overture ended, the cho- 
rus moved gravely in, from either side meeting 
in the middle of the stage; about twenty in 
number, men and women, all alike attired in 
delicately colored flowing garments, with 
graceful muslin surplices above and gilded 
crowns upon their heads; they looked like the 
Angels of Fra Angelico, wanting only the in- 
struments that these hold intheir hands. The 
music of the opening chorus was sweet and 
solemn, of simple and well-arranged harmony, 
and singularly appropriate. It seemed to me 
very like some of the movements in some of the 
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Masses of Mozart. The grace and dignity and 
serious demeanor of these chorus singers was 
truly wonderful; never during the whole day 
did a look, a gesture, or a sound escape any 
one of the hundreds not wholly in keeping 
with the matter in which they were engaged ; 
no priests in a religious service were ever more 
entirely wrapped in their solemn duties than 
were these singers. Thus, instantly, did the 
whole vast audience seem to follow the lead 
thus given, and the demeanor of the listeners 
throughout the whole, was almost that of per- 
sons really witnessing the scenes that were por- 
trayed by the actors. Throughout you saw 
the demeanor of persons assisting at a solemn 
religious service, while, in the more affecting 
parts, you could see the heaving breasts, hear 
the sighs and see the tears rolling down the 
cheeks of men and women alike, as they lis- 
tened to the familiar words of the Saviour from 
the Holy Book and looked upon the almost 
literal representation of his sufferings thus 
made vivid and real to their eyes. I have seen 
many great actors in their greatest parts, but 
never have I known such effects, produced 
upon an audience, as by these simple country 
folks of Oberammergau upon this singularly 
mixed multitude that sat before them. 


(Conclusion next time.) 








(From the Galaxy for September.) 


Richard Grant White on Franz Liszt and 
his Relations to the “Music of the 
Future.” 


(Concluded from page 290.] 


This is the man who has enlisted under the ban- 
ner of the music of the future. And wisely he did 
so, having plainly no connection with the music of 
the past and no place in that of the present. He 
has undertaken—he of all men !—to make “ music 
and sweet poetry agree; ” and what is the result ? 
It shall be told by one of his and Wagner’s greatest 
admirers and fiercest champions.* Liszt has put 
music to Heine’s song ‘Im Rhein,” which tells how 
in that stream the cathedral of Cologne is mirrored ; 
how in that cathedral there is a picture which has 
into the wilderness of the singer’s heart thrown 
friendly rays; and that there are roses and angels 
there around Our Lady, whose lips and eyes are 
like those of his love. Liszt, Hiiffer says, opens his 
song with an introduction of four bars. A melodi- 
ous phrase, rising and falling alternately, suggests 
the festive ringing of a peal of bells, while the in- 
cessant roll of accompanying triplets suggests the 
splashing waves of a wide river. At, first the vocal 
part bears the quiet character of a narrative, till, at 
the mentioning of the holy city, the grandeur of the 
impression is illustrated by a forte passave. The 
second stanza isa strict repetition of the first till the 
word “ wilderness,” which causes a modulation into 
minor keys till the words “friendly rays,” at which 
the harmony suddenly emerges into a strain of the 
highest joy. At this point the pictorial motive in 
the accompaniment ceases, because of the heightened 
emotion, in which the impressions of the senses are 
no more noticed. In the first two lines of the third 
stanza the broken chords of the accompaniment 
seem to play round the voice like the roses and an- 
gels in the old picture. The last two lines are 
treated in the declamatory style, passing quickly 
by the ear, like an enchanting but alas too fugiti ve 
vision of delight. They are, however, repeated in 
broken utterances, as if the mind once more tried to 
recall the sweet image from the other world. Then 
the sounds of the bells and the river are again heard 
in the accompaniment, and carry us back into the 
sphere of the tangible world.+ 

This is a skilful description, and one by which 
the unthinking lover of music might easily be mis- 
led. I have purposely selected it because it is a 


*Franz Hiiffer. 
tI have slightly condensed this description; omitting, 


however, only opinion, and adhering to the writer's 
phraseology. 





careful and laudatory description of a characteristic 
example of a thoroughly vicious and peculiarly 
childish style of musical rhetoric. I have not seen 
Liszt’s music for this song, and therefore wish to be 
understood as not speaking of the musical value of 
any ofits phrases. They may have intrinsic beauty; 
but if they have, they are peculiar among all of 
their composer’s music that I have ever heard or 
seen, But be the ideas beautiful or not, the musical 
plan of the song is no less bad. The suggestion of 
the bell-ringing and of the waves of the river is well 
enough, if the suggesting phrases are in themselves 
beautiful ; but at best the effect aimed at is too real 
on the one hand, and on the other teo pictorial, 
entering as it does somewhat the province of land- 
scape art.—Note that in the Pastoral Symphony it 
is the mood of mind, not physical facts, which the 
composer brings up ; except, of course, the few bird 
notes; and they, although strictly ebjectionable on 
the ground of bald imitativeness, are justified and 
made exceptional by their suggestiveness and by 
the exquisite beauty of the passage in which they 
appear, which would be just as beautiful if these 
notes did not imitate those of birds. Their intrinsic, 
not their imitative value is their justification. The 
passage stands upon its own musical beauty.—To 
return to Liszt’s song. That the vocal part should 
bear the quiet character of a narrative—which is 
probably one way of saving that it is entirely with- 
out melodic ideas—until the end of the first stanza, 
where Cologne is mentioned, may be unobjectiona- 
ble except on the ground that we cannot wait all 
through the first stanza of a song before meeting 
with a musical idea. But for the use of a forte pas- 
sage in the mention of the holy city there is not the 
slightest justification. That name is a part of the 
narrative of the song as much as any other word in 
it, and should, like all the other words, be used 
merely as a vehicle for the general sentiment of the 
song, or of the special passage in which it occurs. 
The utterance of “Cologne” in a forte passage 
because it is a holy city, takes us back to the puer- 
ility of savage art, which has no other way of indi- 
cating kingly power and greatness than by drawing 
a king four or five times as big as any one of his 
subjects. A like fault, but not the same, is the use 
of the quiet narrative style until the occurrence of 
the word “ wilderness,” and the utterance of that in 
minor modulations, and the breaking out into joy 
because of the mere occurrence of the words “ friend- 
ly rays.” I will give a translation of this stanza in 
which the words in question are retained in their 
relative positions, that this fault of rhetoric may be 
more apparent: 

In the cathedral there is a picture 

Painted on golden leather: 

Into the wilderness of my heart 

It has thrown friendly rays. 


Note first that these words are not song-like, not 
well suited to musical illustrations ; and this is true 
of all the three stanzas of Heine’s composition, 
which form rather a short narrative poein of senti- 
mental cast. Compare it, for example, with this 
translation of a stanza by Goethe: 


Crown of existence, 
Bliss without rest, 
Thou'rt love confessed, 


This is a song, and isa rare example of words 
which have poetical value, and are yet well suited 
to musical treatment, This fitness has nothing to 
do with the subject—love—of the song ; but depends 
upon the unity and the emotional nature of the 
thought conveyed, — It does not trouble us with 
narration or facts, and above all not with physical 
facts. Music ean no more illustrate or enforce the 
assertion that in a certain cathedral there is a pict- 
ure painted on golden leather, than it can do the 
same for the assertion that in a certain house there 
is a bench made of oak wood. The only musical 
treatment which such words admit is the regarding 
them as a part of the whole song, the character of 
the music for which is to be determined by its gen- 
eral sentiment. And the last two lines of the stan- 
za from Heine are in like manner either a part of a 
homogeneous whole, or a homogeneous passage by 


themselves, They form a single sentence, a single 
utterance. They express the reception of a tender 


and soothing influence. To pick out words in them 
for special and antagonistic treatment is much like 
writing a special harmony for every note in a run- 
ning melody. It is as if in reading or singing the 
line bd 
” Peace from highest heaven descending, 
we were to shout “highest heaven” at the top 
of the voice, and drop it to a low pitch on “ descend- 
ing,” because the former words contain in them the 


fortissimo into the joyous key of C natural. 





suggestion of physical elevation, and the latter of 
physical depression. Such rhetoric is worse than 
savage or childish. A savage or a child, in an un- 
conscious, unaffected mood. would not be guilty of 
it. It is not art, but awkward artificiality, such as 
might be the result of asavage’s or a child’s attempt 
to be very fine and very impressive. True art 
would treat such a line with direct and exclusive 
reference to the sentiment of placid joy at the recep- 
tion of the blessing of peace from a higher power. 
It is needless to pursue this line of illustration fur- 
ther ; it applies to the whole of Liszt’s treatment of 
Heine’s poem. Remark again that what has been 
said as to the special treatment of single words does 
not apply to single words ‘of dramatic significance 
in dramatic music ; nor yet to such treatment of a 
single word as Haydn’s illustration of “light” in 
the first vocal passage of the “Creation.” Haydn, 
a great master without a theory, the creator of im- 
mortal music, with no other purpose than to utter 
with the means nature had given him the beauty 
that was in his soul, went right by divine intuition, 
as all great artists do. Writing in E flat, he comes 
to the words, “ And God said, Let there be light. 
and there was light.” The first three words are 
uttered in a phrase in C minor, and the next four, 
although they contain the word “light,” are given 
with no change of style or tone, “light” indeed be- 
ing uttered on the chord of F minor. Then with a 
single short preparatory chord in the orchestra, 
when the declaration comes that “there was light,” 
on the word “light,” orchestra and chorus burst 
It is 
not the word, or even the thought of light, which 
suegests a change; it is the creation of light, the 
passage from darkness that was from eternity, to 
light that shall be to eternity, that is illustrated. 
The joyful emotion caused by such a stupendous 
illumination of the universe by a word is thus ex- 
pressed. And here I will say that the practice so 
common of keeping the gas low during the chaotic 
prelude of this oratorio, and turning it on in full 
blaze at the brilliant chord on the word “light,” is 
a contemptible melodramatic trick worthy only of 
scorn and hissing. By a pitiful attempt to aid the 
great master and enhance the effect he conceived, it 
actually deprives him of his due, and not only him 
but his art. Music was his means of expression. 
He sought to give utterance in harmony to a great 
emotion, and he did so. A great art and the great 
master of a great art need no help from gasmen, 
But there are some folk who would rattle their little 
sheet-iron thunder before the statue of Jupiter 
Olympus. 

The outcome of Liszt’s theory of song-writing is 
well described by the same admiring critic in these 
words, which deserve careful consideration by every 
lover of music: “ In Robert, Franz we observe, com- 
bined with the desire of a poetically free expression, 
a strong reverential feeling for the abstract sacred- 
ness of the musical form, as shown in the strophic 
treatment of hissongs. Liszt, on the contrary, has 
entirely freed himself from this awe; he is a poet, 
and nothing but a poct. His music, heard without 
the interpretation of the words, would in most cases 
seem an incoherent sequence of beautiful melodious 
snatches, interrupted by declamatory passages, and 
only connected by an indefinable continuance of 
sentiment, which occasionally takes the form of 
what I have ona former occasion deseribed as a 
‘leading motive.’ The laws of tonality are contin- 
ually violated by the abrupt introduction of the 
most divergent keys, and occasionally the metrical 
structure of the poem itself is obscured by the com- 
poser’s dramatic vivacity. Ilere we have reached 
at last the consistent carrying out of the poetic 
principle in lyric music to its final consequences,” * 
Yea, verily we have; and musically beautiful and 
artward aliogether lovely those consequences are, 
By the eqnfession of one of the apostles of this poetic 
principle in lyric music, the consistent carrying out 
of the principle gives us for a song an incoherent 
sequence of snatches, and it involves the violation 
of the laws of harmony by the abrupt introduction 
of the most divergent keys, and the obscuration of 
the very metrical structure of the poem itself. The 
result may be something ; and what that something 
is I shall not undertake to say, for it passes my com- 
prehension and eludes my apprehension. But one 
thing most certainly it is not; and that is—music. 
For one essential thing in music is that it shall not 
disregard form, which is the the absolute condition 
of allart. All artis form, proportion, symmetry. 
Without form, no art. And another essential thing 
in music is that it shall not be incoherent, but well 


— Richard Wagner and the Music of the Future,” 
p. 278. 
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connected and symmetrical ; and yet another ess: n 
tial is that it shali not violate the Jaws of harmony, 


an! plunge us abruptly from one key into another 


divergent key. And another thing that this de- 
scribed nondescript is not is—a song. For it is the 
first condition of a song that its metrical structure 
shall not be obscured, but illustrated and enforced, 
by the rhythm of the nusie to which it is adapted. 
As to the beauty and the melodious character of the 
disjointed snatches into which the Abbé Liszt's lyric 
con positions disintegrate themselves, there may, of 
couree, be two opinions. Eut] have yet to hear an 
original musical phrase produced by that awful and 
ecclesiastical virtuoso, in which there is the remot- 
est ay proach either to beauty or to melody. 

Liszt, however, having yet to write his first four 
original bars which as melody or as harmony have 
any charm or significance, is as a composer not 
worthy of a moment’s consideration, except for his 
coonection with Wagner and “the music of the 
future.” This music of the future is an almshouse 
for poverty-stricken musicians, who in their barren- 
ness of musical ideas are compelled in self defence 
to set up this charity hospital, into which those only 
are admitted who are not possessed of a single musi 
ca] inspiration. Really the paupers and vagrants 
of musical society (however respectable or distin- 
guished personally), they establish an order wherein 
the members hide their Jeanness of melody and their 
marrowless harmony, with the assumption of vows 
of peverty and the torswearing ot all the lusts and 
vanities of musical beauty ; and this order they call 
the Music ofthe Future. That this is not ap over- 
statement of the conditions of membership of the 
new order, shall be shown by an example which 
they, not I, shall choose.“ Tannhiuser” preceded 
* Lohengrin,” the latter having been performed for 
the first time at Weimar in 1850, Now we are told 
by Hiiffer that, compared with * Tannhiiuser,” * Lo- 
hengrin” marks a further stage in its author's 

regress toward the ultimate aim of pure dramatic 
ooakenth expression, This is just what we might 
expect to hear ; and it explains just vr J © Tannhiu- 
ser” has so much more musical value than * Lohen- 
grin.” The latter marks a more advanced stage on 
the dreary road to the goal of musical desolation, 
on which these men have started. It was to the 
energetic and sympathetic action of Liszt that 
Wagner owed the production of “ Lohengrin.” 
But even “ Lohengrin” has some rare relapses into 
the sinfulness of melodic beauty and symmetrical 
form, over which the devotees of the new musical 
religion mourn (as to which something hereatter) ; 
and tifteen years later Wagner produces * Tristam 
and Isolde,” which has yet to be heard in this coun- 
try. The step again taken in advance is propor- 
tionate to the time oceupied in taking it, ‘ Accord- 
ing to his own assertion, Wagner wrote it with the 
full concentrated power of his inspiration, treed at 
last. trom the fetters of conventional operatic forms 
with which he has here broken definitely and 
irrevocably.” * Now ‘'Tristam and Isolde” may 
be full of beautiful music. We cannot say that it 
is not, beeause we have not heard it; although, 
judging by its composer's previous works, we 
shouid not infer such a probability. But here is 
the phrase, or “ melody,” as it is called, which is, 
we ure told, “a prominent feature of the musical 
dran a, and appears as a leading motive whenever 
the composer Wishes to suggest the idea of the love 
potion, or, as we have seen, of irresistible passiun ;” 
and we can judge for ourselves: 
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Now with regard to any succession of single 
notes, there is no scientific rule by which its melodic 
beauty can be determined. As to harmony, the 
progression of chords, counterpoint, there are rules; 
but even they are only rules of musical grammar. 
We can determine by them whether harmony is 
correctly written, but nothing at all as to its beauty 
or its effect. But as to the melody, except as_melo- 
dy supposes a harmony upon which it is based, rules 
do not help us at all; and whether a phrase written 
as melody is really melodious, and whether the 
melody is good or bad, lovely or unlovely, can only 
be determined by the general consent of those who 
have finely organized and highly cultivated musical 
natures, I desire to treat with respect anything 
which a critic of Hiiffer’s knowledge deems worthy 
of admiration; but as to this phrase I can make 
nothing of it but unmeaning rhythmical—and not 
very rhythmical—modulation. I can imagine no 
musical experience more grievous than to listen to 
an opera composed of such phrases. And again to 
refer to the central, radical difficulty of this whole 
matter, the composer in this phrase attempts that 
which is altogether without the province of music. 
Music cannot “suggest the idea of a love potion,” 
nor even the idea of its operation, any more than it 
ean do the same with regard to a dose of ipecac. 
Passion, irresistible or not, it can express ; a it 
must be passion pure and simple, as felt by the per- 
sonages who utter it, or by ourselves ; but it cannot 
express relation of passion to a physical fact or 
object. It cannot be too often repeated, or at least 
too constantly borne in mind, that music is purely 
an emotional art. Its limitations are narrow. 

We speak of comic music; but there is no such 
thing. Comic songs there are, and comic operas; 
but no comic music, although this art, like all 
others, is capable of the grotesque. But music can 
express neither wit nor humor, neither satire nor 
raillery, not even the ridiculous. It can express 
jollity, which is a mood of mind, and animal spirits, 
another mood, hardly of mind, But in this direction 
its limit is a phrase the spirit and form of which 
male it a not inappropriate vehicle of comedy. 1 
remember but two musical jokes, One is in Cimar- 
osa’s * Matrimonio Segreto,” an opera which IT have 
never heard, and which | believe has never been 
performed in this country, never at least within my 
memory In this, upon the father’s announcement 
of “un matrimonio nobile,” there is a brief silence, 
and then two horns are heard in the orchestra. It 
can hardly be that this musical hint of the probable 
consequences of a noble marriage in a plebeian fam- 
ily is accidental. But after all the joke is not really 
musical; for it depends entirely upon the name of 
the iustruments by which it is perpetrated, not at 
all upon the musical idea to which they give utter- 
ance. If the horn had happened to be called a 
trumpet, or horns (corn?) had not been the accepted 
sign of a certain marital calamity the world over, 
this brazen joke would have been impossible. ‘The 
other instance was a montsrous portamento or glide 
in the performance ot the air of “The King of the 
Cannibal Islands,” in a potpourri by Jullien's orches- 
tra, This air opens by a passage from the domi 
nant to the third of the seale, and whenever it 
recurred the stringed instruments, instead of taking 
the leap of five notes, slid up, with a prolonged and 
wailing crescendo, and then dashed off rapidly. The 
effect was very ridiculous, and always provoked 
shouts of laughter. But here again the comic effect 
was produced, not by the musical idea, but by the 
caricature of the not uncommon exaggeration of a 
grace in vocalization. 

On the most serious side of music, the religious, 
the writers of hymns, and those who select sacred 
verse for collections of hymns, err often from an 
ignorance vr a disregard of the cardinal truth as +o 
the nature of music and its capacity of expression. 
Three-fourths of the hymns in our hymn-books ‘are 
entirely unfit to be sung. Their motives are not 
within the range of musical capability. All doctri- 
nal religious verse, all that issnarrative, in fipe, all 
that is not emotional, giving rhythmical utterance 
to praise, or to prayer, or to some religious feeling, 
is absolutely unfit for musical treatment. For 
example, one very sound and orthodox piece of 





musical verse I have often heard sung, but never 
without temptation to laughter. It begins: 


How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word! 


Now it is as impossible to express, or to illustrate, 
or to intensify the idea in those lines by a melody, 
as it would be to express by atriple fugue of two 
short subjects and one long one, that the square 
described on the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares described 
on the other two sides. The thing is impossible in 
the nature of things: it cant be done. The “ Gloria 
in excelsis” is a model of writing for religions mu- 
sical expression. So are most of the Psalms chanted 
in the Episcopal service. 

It is remarkable that the passages of “ Lohengrin ” 
which elicit all the praises that I have heard from 
its admirers are just those which set at naught the 
Liszt-Wagnerian theory. They are those in which 
there is form and symmetrical melody. In a word, 
they are lapses into musical sanity. Chief among 
them is the concerted piece with chorus near the 
end of the first act, which in style and in effeet— 
although not all in a phrase—is so like the famous 
finale **O sommo Carlo” in ‘ Ernani;” the germ of 
the latter being, as I again remind my readers, the 
more famous quartet with chorus in “ Lucia de 
Lammermoor.” Now the cause of the fine effect of 
all these three concerted pieces will be found to be, 
apart from the melodic value of their musical 
phrases, the expression of tumultuous passion in 
strictly rhythmical form. Take away the rhythm- 
ical form, break down the barriers of symmetry 
which all art cets up, and the music becomes as 
lacking in musical beauty as the shouting of a mob, 
or the singing of a tree-full of birds, 

Nor does the example constantly appealed to by 
Wagner and the other apostles of the music of the 
future—Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony—sustain 
them in their breaking away from musical form (a 
very different matter, be it observed, from the 
establishment of new forms of dramatic musical 
construction in operas), more than in their assertion 
that Beethoven wrote the last movement of that 
symphony with a chorus because he felt that he had 
in his previous works reached the limit of purely 
musical expression, and that hereafter music and 
poetry must work together. For in the first place, 
no more rhythmical, no more absolutely limited 
melodic form of melody is known; nothing in music 
is simpler or (I say it with unbounded admiration) 
homelier than the “tune” to which Beethovea set 
Schiller’s verses, This any one who can read mu- 
sic may see: 
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Was ever jig or “down, derry down” chorus 
more absolute or more simple in its rhythmical 
form’? The fact is none the less, but, in this rela- 
tion, all the more important, because the movement 
of which this melody is the ruling motive is one of 
the grandest in the whole range of musie. In these 
last bars of his last great perfected work, Beethoven 
left—invaluable legacy to after-coming musicians— 
a record of his recognition of the value and beauty 
of simple and regular melody—in a word, of the 
absoluteness of mnsical form. 

Next, and finally, this movement adds nothing 
whatever to the previous range of musical expres- 
sion, Its effect, its expression, is not poetico-musical, 
but truly and purely musical. It adds voices to in- 
struments, but it does nothing more. Both voices 
and instruments are used in a very grand way. 
But the difference between the combination here 
and the same by other composers is one of degree, 
not of kind. And as to the poetry, it might just as 
well be any other joyful poetry in the same rhymth 
as Schiller’s. Here Beethoven is the poet, and 
Beethoven only. Schiller, if not out of sight, is at 
least out of hearing. To a person of the finest mu- 
sical organization and capable of the most perfect 
appreciation of Beethoven’s work, and who did not 
know the significance or non-significance ef the 
nursery jargon, the musical effect would be just the 
same if the voices sang 

High ding didd'e, 
High ding diddle, 
High ding diddle, 
Ding dong bell—- 
words which fit the melody perfectly. 

In the previous article and in this the main pur- 
pose has been a discussion of the function of music 
and the law of all art, of which Wagner and his 
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theory were the mere occasion, I have neither the 
wish nor the willingness, not to say the presumption, 
to lay even the light obstacle of my pen in the way 
of any man who is striving to give the world a new 
delight. If Wagner, or any one else, will but give 
us some really good new music, what folly to trou- 
ble ourselves upon what theory he fancies he com- 
poses it! But unfortunately there are people who 
may for a time at least be led to think that music is 
good because it is composed on a new theory—a 
theory radically bad. Inthe end, however, all this 
rubbish would be surely swept away ; although even 
out of this evil some good may come. If Wagner 
and Liszt were endowed with a copious flow of 
beautiful musical thoughts, then their inspiration 
might float a vicious theory of art. But to suppose 
that any theory will float musical compositions 
which are built upon a denial of the essential condi- 
tion of music, and which are barren of inspiration, 
which are the work oftnnsical mechanics, would be 
to reverse the natural order of things. These strict- 
ures are written in no conservative spirit ; it is not 
that the music of the future violates rules that I at 
least am among its censors ; but because it is rebel- 
lion against common sense, because it sets at naught 
the laws of physics and psychology, because, Peter- 
like, it denies its master and ignores the principles 
and purposes of art, 
Ricnarp Grant WHITE. 


Chappell’s “History of Music.” * 


Mr. William Chappell’s “ History of Music” pos 
sesses all kinds of merit. It is learned, accurate, 
thoughtful, simple, and thoroughly interesting. 
Few, indeed, can be qualified to sit in judgment on 
Mr. Chappell; but no reader of ordinary intelligence 
can fail to see that his history is the work of a man 
who is completely master of his subject. He does 
not simply disagree with Hawkins and Burney as 
regards their notions, acquired at second or third 
hand, of Greek music; nor does he content himself 
with proving them to be entirely in the wrong. He 
also makes it his business to show how it was they 
went wrong ; how, indeed, considering their slovenly 
and delusive method of inquiry, they could not very 
well have gone right. He demolishes, too, the pre- 
tensions of the arch-impostor Fétis, whose charlatan- 
ism, divined by Heine, is now demonstrated. We 
feel personally obliged to Mr, Chappell for slaying 
this dragon who, from behind the volumes of his 
interminable but very incomplete “ Biography of 
Musicians,” has defied the world too long. 

To write the history of music among the ancients, 
which is the task Mr, Chappell has set himself in 
the present volume, a combination of gifts and 
acquirements is necessary, which few authors and 
few musicians would be likely to possess. The late 
Mr. Grote, for want of technical knowledge, could 
make nothing of Greek music nor of Greek writings 
on the subject of music. Mr, Chappell, with all his 
knowledge of music and the history of music, found 
himself impeded, when Mr. Grote urged him to 
study the music of the Greeks, by comparative igno- 
rance of their language, which he had in a great 
measure forgotten, But an accident, apparently of 
a severe character, left Mr. Chappell with much 
leisure time on hand; and this he devoted to a 
renewal of his acquaintance with the Greek authors, 
With regard, however, to some of the number, it 
may be safely said that he introduced himself to 
them for the first time. In any case he has discov- 
ered, what Hawkins, Burney, and Fétis never 
snspected, that the number of notes in the Egyptian 
musical scale was precisely the same as in the 
Greek, and that it was the same also with the Chal- 
deans and among the Jews. What indeed more 
natural than that whi-n Miriam “ sounded the loud 
timbrel ” she should have done so to a tune learned 
in Egypt; and that when the Hebrews “ sat down 
and wept by the waters of Babylon” the song which 
they refused to singin a strange land should have 
been one which the people of the strange land would 
have understood? The direct evidence as to the 
identity of the Greek and Egyptian scales was, says 
Mr. Chappell, “ altogether in accordance with my 
expectations, because no Greek writer alludes to any 
difference between the Egyptian and Greek systems 
of music, although the best Greek works on the 
science of music, saving the problems of Aristotle, 
were written on the soil of Egypt, and the Egypt- 
ians were undoubtedly the teachers of musical 
science to the Greeks.” Next Mr. Chappell ascer- 
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tained (through an astronomical comment which 
“as usual supposes the motion of the planets to be 
regulated by musical intervals ”) that the Chaldeans 
had the same scale or scales (diatonic, enharmonic, 
and chromatic) as the Egyptians, and thence in- 
ferred that the Jews, situated between and commu- 
nicating with Egyptians and Chaldeans had no 
separate musical system of their own, The Jewish 
writers who wrote in Greek speak of no difference 
of system, though they frequently refer to music. 
The musical instruments named in the Book of 
Daniel, if Jewish, seem wonderfully like Greek; and 
Mr. Chappell found lyres of unmistakable Greek 
forms upon Jewish coins, Finally, a Hebrew schol- 
ar, Dr. Ginsburg, assured Mr. Chappell that the 
names of the musical instruments in the Book of 
Daniel were derived, not from Hebrew, but from 
Greek roots ; and further, “that he had found proofs 
in the Talmud of the use of the hydraulic organ by 
the Jews.” The general conclusion arrived at is 
that the musical system of ancient Asia is no longer 
a mystery, and that it is simply our “A, B, ©, D, 
E, F, G.” 

To the question whether the Greeks were acquaint- 
ed with harmony, Mr. Chappell answers positively 
in the affirmative; while to Dr. Burney’s assertion 
that such Greek melodies as have come down to us 
cannot be harmonized, he replies by handing the 
said melodies to Mr. G. A. Macfarren, who forth- 
with harmonizes them. The grand error into 
which Burney, Hawkins, and Fétis have fallen— 
every one, in fact, whose opinion has hitherto been 
accepted as of value on the subject—consists in 
their having taken Latinized Greek words, or Greek 
words with Latin terminations, to mean the same 
thing as the Greek words from which the Latinized 
words were derived. Thus because the word “ har- 
monia” did not mean what we call “ harmony,” 
they concluded that the Greeks had no such thing 
as harmony. Mr. Chappell thinks the three great 
musical historians might have looked out the origi- 
nals of the words “ harmonia” and “ symphonia” in 
a lexicon ; but such was never the practice of Bur- 
ney, who acquired all his erudition at second or 
third hand; still less of Fétis, who, though he does 
not hesitate, on the basis of his own innate ideas, 
to correct Greek historians writing on Greek music, 
was, aceording to Mr. Chappell, unacquainted even 
with the Greek characters. 

Of the three modern musical historians, Mr. Chap- 
pell shows most tenderness for Sir John Hawkins, 
who, notwithstanding his sometimes meaningless, 
sometimes absolutely misleading, habit of reproduc- 
ing Greek words in an English dress instead of 
translating them, worked with more good faith than 
either Burney or Fétis. He may exhibit some 
learning, but he imparts little information in the 
passage cited by Mr. Chappell, in which he defines 
a monochord as consisting of “one string stretched 
over two magades.” If he writes “magades” in- 
stead of “ bridges,” he calls “intervals” “ diastems,” 
and “the ratio of 18 to 17” ‘‘ sesquidecimaseptima 
ratio.” Sometimes he added notes to explain his 
imported Greek words ; “‘ but these,” says Mr, Chap- 
pell, “ were not always intelligible.” Thus, having 
enriched the English language with a new adjective, 
“hemiolian ” (to express the ratio of three to two), 
he observed in a note that this was “ but another 
name for sesquialtera, as Andreas Ornithoparcus as- 
serts in his ‘ Micrologus,’ lib. ii., on the authority of 
Aulus Gellius.” In elucidating the pretended 
explanation, Mr, Chappell shows that the more Sir 
John annotated, the more he increased the obscure- 
ness of his original obscurity. Why, he asks, rely 
upon the authority of Aulus Gellius, a Roman of the 


-second century, for the meaning of a Greek word ? 


Why, above all, quote “ Andreas Ornithoparcus ” 
on the subject ?—a German writer of the end of the 
fifteenth century, whose real name was Vogelsang. 
Sir John Hawkins! “ History of Music,” made incom- 
prehensible by the author himself, was rendered 
Judicrous by Dr, Callcott’s ingenious but insulting 
catch :— 
1st Voice.—Have you Sir John Hawkins’ History? 
Some folks think it quite a mystery. 


2nd Voice.—Music filled his wondrous brain; 
How dye like him? Is it plain? 


3rd Voice.—Both I’ve read, and must agree 
That Burney’s History pleases me. 


When each singer has sung his couplet, the first 
exclaims, ‘ Sir John Hawkins!” the second, ‘‘ How 
d’ye like him?” the third, “ Burney’s History !” 
(“ Burn his History !”) 

Burney wrote much better English than Sir John’ 
Hawkins, and when he was wrong—which was 
whenever he touched upon the music of the ancients 
—was wrong in an intelligible manner, whereas Sir 


John Hawkins was unintelligible, and wrong at the 
same time. Both had obtained their knowledge of 
Greek music from Latin treatises, in which Greek 
technical language was misused. Indeed, to unrid- 
dle the subject, the student, says Mr. Chappell, has 
“first to unlearn all that he has been taught as to 
the meanings of musical terms, and then to begin 
again, trusting only the Greek authors "—which, 
we have seen, was doue neither by Hawkins, by 
Burney, nor by Fétis. Burney, though not -wnac- 
quainted with Greek, had learned all he knew of 
Greek music from the Latin treatise of Boethius, 
which has proved a source, not of knowledge, but of 
ignorance, to all modern Europe. Boethius knew 
nothing of music, except theoretically as a branch 
of the science of numbers. He not only could not 
tell whether a Greek scale began at the top or the 
bottom, but actually mistook one end for the other. 
Thus he understood “highest (or longest) string ” 
to signify “ highest sound,” and “ lowest (or shortest) 
string ” to signify “ lowest sound; ” whereas in point 
of fact the y a string would give the lowest 
sound, the shortest the highest. 

The great result, then, of Mr, Chappell’s labors in 
connection with ancient music has been to establish 
the fact that its history has been continuous from 
the earliest ages ; that the white keys of the modern 
pianoforte form the “Common” Greek scale; that 
the intervals of tone and semitone are precisely the 
same in every Greek ‘“ diatonic” scale, and that, as 
our pianoforte keys are borrowed from the keys of 
organs, so our organs are derived from those of the 
Romans, who derived theirs from the Greeks, who 
derived theirs from ancient Egypt. 

It will be very satisfactory to the generality of 
amateurs, who have neither time nor knowledge for 
pursuing such investigations as Mr, Chappell has 
engaged in, to learn on such authority as his that 
the music of the ancients was not altogether differ- 
ent from the music of the moderns, and that, as 
regards fundamental points, it was identical with it. 
An octave has always been an octave, the human ear 
has always been the human ear; and to suppose 
that a given note, sounded simultaneously with its 
third, its fifth, and its octave, produced different 
effects in the early days of the Pyramids from what 
it produces now, and was differently appreciated, 
has always seemed to us more than questionable. 
What, however, was to be said on the subject when 
such pundits as Burney, Hawkins, and, finally, Fétis 
had all decided that harmony properly so called 
was unknown to the ancients, snd that such combi- 
nations of sounds as offend our ears were agreeable 
to theirs—that their consonances, in fact, are our 
dissonances? The ignorant pedants who pretend 
that harmony was unknown to the ancients may now 
be classed with those who are of opinion that love 
is a modern invention—which would imply that 
Andromache had no affection for Hector, that the 
son of Creon did not really care for Antigone, and 
that Dido never regretted the departure of A®neas. 
Mr. Chappell evidently prea from the sound 
position that the modern man is a govud deal like 
the ancient man ; and that, whatever Burney, Haw- 
kins, and Fétis might say, the ancients, whose ideas 
in regard to poetry and painting are quite intelligi- 
ble to us, and whose poetry can be appreciated by 
modern minds and modern ears as if it were of mod- 
ern origin, must have cultivated a music not entirely 
dissimilar to our own, Greek architecture and the 
Greek drama are surrounded by no mystery; and 
music is the only one of the arts known to the 
Greeks about which it has been possible to circulate 
absolutely and fundamentally false ideas. To dispel 
these ideas and re-establish the truth—simple 
enough when it is once set forth—it was necessary 
the subject should be taken in hand by a writer who, 
in addition to the indispensable critical and con- 
structive faculties, should possess a full knowledge 
of music and the Greek language ; and such a writer 
has been found in Mr. William Chappell.—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 





A Norwearan Composer.—The following aceount 
of a new composer, Edward Grieg, is taken from 
Le Guide Musical : 


“ Among the modern yours composers who have 
made most noise beyond the Rhine, and attracted 
most sympathy during the last few years, we must 
name in the first rank Edward Grieg. A child of 
the North, in all the force of the term, brought up 
in an atmosphere not yet impregnated with the cor- 
rupting elements with which our own is unfortu- 
nately so permeated, he deserves a place by himself 
in contemporary musical history ; a place which, by 





the way, the fresh and frank originality of his 
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nature, his well-marked individuality, and the strong 
invention wherewith he is endowed, have conquered 
for him. 

“Edward Grieg, born on the 15th June, 1843, at 
Bergen, in Norway, of parents in easy circumstan- 
ces aud distinguished position (his father was con- 
sul), received, in his father’s house, and especially 
from his mother, a most careful education. Jt was 
from his mother, a woman of elevated mind and 
artistié mature, in the best acceptation of the word, 
that he received, as soon as he was six years old, 
his first pianoforte lessons, From that period he 
manifested a remarkable aptitude and a special pre- 
dilection for music. One day, when still a mere 
child=he was then nine—he handed his school- 
master, instead of the exercise which had been given 
out, an exercise of his own, a composition which he 
had pompously and naively entitled Op. 1, and 
which consisted of variations on a German melody. 
The poor little fellow was soundly scolded by the 
ahinhuten and sent home. From that instant 
his vocation was decided. Some few years later, in 
1858, when Ole Bull, the violinist, visited Bergen, 
Grieg was introduced to him, and Ole Bull, struck 
by the boy’s powers, wisely advised his parents to 
send him as a student to the Conservatory at Leip- 
sic. No sooner said than done. At the end of the 
same year, Grieg was inscribed among the pupils of 
the most celebrated school of music in Germany. 
le set courageously about his work, and even exert- 
ed himself with such ardor as to bring on inflamma- 
tion of the chest, of which, unfortunately, he has 
never been able to get cured. Fora short time, in 
the spring of 1860, he returned, by the advice of his 
doctors, to Norway; but he was soon afterwards 
back again in Leipsic, and stayed at the Conserva- 
tory there till the end of 1862. In 1863 he went to 
Copenhagen, where he contracted a friendship with 
Niels Gade, and where his talent was developed in 
all its originality, thanks more especially to Richard 
Nordraak, who sang him his celebrated melodies to 
Bjérnson’s works, His relations with this man of 
genius exerted a great influence on his talent. Nu- 
merous Scandinavian melodies and characters, 
Norwegian legends and fables, subjects for operas 
and symphonies—in a word, an entire new horizon 
was opened before his eyes, and was a revelation 
for him 

* After some years spent in Copenhagen, Grieg 
paid several visits to the South. In 1867 he settled 
definitely at Christiana, where he has since held the 
post of director of a musical society he founded, 
and where he gives lessons of piano and musical 
theory. 

“ His works, about twenty in number—piano-forte 
compositions for two or four hands, Lieder, roman- 
ces, choruses, &e.—are all remarkable for their 
coloring, the exceedingly marked originality of the 
rhythm, and of the harmonies full of interesting 
ideas and fine poetry, and precious, moreover, for 
the life and animation which pervade them. Two 
sonatas for piano and violin, ‘Les Humoresques,’ 
Op. 6, and the concerto for piano are those of the 
young composer's works which have created the 
most sensation. The concerto for piano is especial- 
ly worthy of attention, on account of its warmth, 
spirit and dash. It may well justify the name of 
‘Chopin of the North,’ which has been applied to 
its composer. 

“ However this may be, after what he has done, 
we may fairly expect from Grieg works still more 
important, and build upon his great talent the high- 
est hopes.” 


»— 
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BeETHoveN iN tHe KitrcnEen,—At the time of the 
commemoration of the birth-day of the great compo- 
ser many anecdotes concerning his life and character 
came to light, among them the following amusing 
story, which is given in a German paper. The 
great artist exercised his genius even over the affairs 
of his household, which was a perfect chaos, for he 
was the very genius of disorder. He strictly forbad 
that anything should be disturbed in his apartment, 
so that, only by special permission, could the broom 
ever attack the floor of his room, which he used as 
a waste paper basket, throwing on the floor all 
envelopes and very often the torn fragments of the 
letter contained in them, On every chair lay books 
or notes ; the dishes used in his meals remained ‘in 
the room from breakfast time till the next day. If 
he had occasion to look for any thing, the chaos 
became animated ; scattered manuscripts fell apart 
all over the floor, full and empty wine bottles rolled 
forth from the corners, but what he looked for, he 
naturally rarely found, for the confusion became 
ever more complicated through his unsystematic 
and impatient manner of conducting his search and, 








as he always had something lost, this searching was 


one of his habitual occupations, 

At these times he severely scolded his house- 
keeper, whom he facetiously called Frau Schnapps, 
whom he considered responsible for every vexation 
and for all disorder, inasmuch as he himself was 
strictly orderly and could find again every single 
pin, even by night, if every thing in his room were 
not perpetually put away by her into some other 

ace, 

One of the chief causes of this disorder lay in the 
everlasting changing of quarters by the dissatisfied 
and irritable artist. He changed his lodgings as 
often as one does their linen, never taking the time 
to arrange his affairs in order again. 

At one time the score of his favorite symphony, 
which had been all fairly copied, a truly priceless 
manuscript, was nowhere to be found. The wretched 
Beethoven spent a fortnight in searching and 
swearing. At last he found it, but alas, where? In 
the kitchen, used as a resting place for -utter, bacon 
and other provisions ! 

Utterly beside himself with rage, the composer 
threw all the eggs, that lay conveniently at hand, 
(for, above all things, he liked fresh eggs, and every 
day ate many raw) at the cook’s head, and then 
drove her out of the house. He resolved never 
again to have such a female cannibal in his house, 
and her cooking had, fora long time, been no more 
to his liking; henceforth, he would himself take 
charge of the kitchen. 

“Cooking cannot be more difficult than compos- 
ing,” said he, and went, well pleased, to the market, 
to make his purchases. Delighted at his selections 
and at the cheapness of provisions, he invited some 
of his friends to dinner, and set to work himself 
upon the necessary preparations 

When the guests appeared they saw, with some 
astonishment, their host in the kitchen. He wore 
on his head a white cap and an apron, no longer 
white, like a professional cook, and looked like a 
Cyclops in a smoky smithy. The kitchen fire 
flamed in a wild glow, the pots were bubbling and 
boiling over, the butter sizzled (as it always does 
when it is ready to burn); nothing seeming as if it 
would be ready at the proper time, and Beethoven 
was standing in a rage of despair threatening the 
disobedient pots, now with the cooking spoon and 
now with ths knife ; he knocked them over, picked 
them up again, he burned his fingers, burning the 
roast still more, the guests waiting the while, impa- 
tiently and with aching stomachs, for the results of 
the hellish confusion over which Beethoven presided 
in the kitchen, the prospect of getting anything to 
eat growing ever less, as more pots cracked and 
more of his concoctions were burned, 

At length Beethoven appeared from the kitchen 
triumphant as a warrior from the field of battle ; but 
his victory was truly lamentable. The soup had a 
muddy weak appearance—a real beggar’s broth ; 
Beethoven did not know that it should be skimmed, 
and he had let it boil like mad, perpetually pouring 
in fresh water. The vegetables, on the contrary, 
had come only too little into proximity with that 
beneficial element ; they were full of dirt, and they 
swam in fat. But most fearful of all was the roast ! 
It looked as though the Prince of Darkness himself 
had cooked it, and then had poked it over to a chim- 
sey sweep, so sooty was its appearance, 

Nobody could eat anything, and Beethoven alone 
did honor to his artistie cooking. He devoured and 
praised evervthing. The guests requested bread 
and butter and cheese, so keeping themselves from 
suffering, with the aid of the good wine which had 
been provided for the wretched dinner. 

The next day Frau Schnapp made her triumphal 
re-entry into Beethoven's kitchen ; he had discovered 
that the art of cookery must be learned and _ prac- 
tised, like any other art, and felt that it was plainly 
revealed to him that he should meddle with it no 
more. 
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Paris. No less than 1,604,000 francs has been 
voted by the National Assembly at Versailles for 
certain lyric and dramatic theatres and other insti- 
tutions in Paris, the majority of which, time out of 
mind, have been accustomed to the Government 
* subvention "—a privilege unknown to this country. 
The Grand Opera gets 800,000 frances, with 20,000 
additional for its ‘‘ Caisse des retraites;’ the Théa- 
tre Francais, 240,000 ; the Opéra Comique, 140,000 ; 
the Théitre Lyrique, 100,000; the Odéon, 60,000. 
To the Paris Conservatoire and its provincial 
branches a sum of 220,000 francs is awarded ; a fresh 
subvention ot 4,000 francs accruing to the Conserv- 
atoire at Dijon. The other items are of less interest ; 
but the whole shows how, after all her recent trials, 








France still looks after and encourages the highest 
enterprises in that direction of art appealing most 
to the taste, and contributing most largely to the 
gratification and amusement, of the capital. The 
performances of the Thédre Lyrique company will, 
it is understood, be given this year, and for some 
time onward, at the Théétre Ventadour. A certain 
number of representations in Italian are to alter- 
nate with those devoted exclusively to French 
Opera—but this rot until 1875. About the new 
Grand Opera, which is to open in January, under 
the direction of M. Halanzier, it only remains to add 
to what has already been said, that the first “n- 
known work to be produced is the long expected 
Jeanne d Arc of M. Mermet—some time in the au- 
tumn of next year. What with M. Gounod’s cantata, 
the pianoforte sonata of Sir Sterndale Bennett 
(dedicated to Madame Arabella Goddard), and the 
forthcoming opera of M. Mermet, the Maid of Orleans 
would seem to be recovering all her pristine impor- 
tance, not only as a poetic symbol, but as.a public 
figure.— Lond. Mus. World. 
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The Religion of Music, 

It iscommon to speak of Music as a “universal 
language.” Walls of nationality, diversity of 
tongues, have no power to make any of its true ut- 
terances obscure to any. For it is at once the freest 
and the most exact and clear expression of what is 
common in all souls :—that is to say, of what is deep- 
est, most divine in us, relating us to other worldsas 
well as this, and to eternity as well as time. The 
same tones coupled with whatever words, or no 
words, wake the same vibrations everywhere alike, 
of corresponding chords within the breast of Man. 
And it is not at all inconsistent with this statement, 
but, on the contrary, the best proof of it, that a- 
mong the admirable distinctions of pure music (i. e. 
without words) we may count this :—that it binds 
the hearer to no special interpretation. A dozen 
deeply stirred, delighted hearers of the Fifth Sym- 
phony, eaver to convey an inkling of the glories 
that have flooded them to others, will give as many 
different interpretations, each according to his na- 
ture and experience. That would be very poor and 
shallow music about which all should talk alike! 
Yet all these interpretations, philosophically re- 
duced, would be found to agree at bottom, in a deep- 
er and far more important sense than any in which 
they differ. The really musical person, who is 
sincerely musical and steeped in music, sinks more 
and more into this deeper meaning, which is inex- 
pressible in words, and feels, with Mendelssohn, 
that it is absurd to ask an explanation of a 
piece of music; for what words shall explain that 
which has already told its story in its own way, 
with a precision of which no words (nor even word- 
thoughts, are capable? Nowitis just this universal 
part of us, just this which we have most in common 
with all souls, that holds the exclusive patent to 
this subtle language which, beyond all other media 
of expression, is so beautifully exact. The Babel 
of tongues begins with thinking, which attempts to 
clothe itself in words. We flee to music, for that 
we are sick of Babel. 

Music, while it meets and satisfies the longing for 
expression, respects the privacy of every soul; is 
never cruel to our shrinking from exposure. It con- 
fesses for us, while it delicately veils, the inmost se- 
cret, To it, as into the ear of perfect sympathy, 
one may confide all, and feel that the whole truth 
is out, without the martyrdom of any modest in- 
stinct. How willingly we all confess ‘‘under the 
rose” of poetry, through some flower alphabet, 
through all imaginative protecting hints and em- 
blems of the Beautiful, dreading exposure in bald 
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prose! Not even to the all-knowing perfect Friend, 
whose Love is infinite, does it come natural to us to 
address ourselves in literal phrase, A prose prayer 
shocks; so a prosaic interpretation of a great life, 
as that of Jesus, is offensive. Only emotion justifies 
expression ; and all emotion tends to become lyri- 
cal, as surely as the air, set in intense vibration, 
begets tones. And here we make bold to claim—in 
spite of more or lesa received metaphysical esthetic 
classifications of the Fine Arts, upon a scale of com- 
parative excellence—that: If Speech, inspired by 
great emotion, rises to Poetry, so, ascend we one 
step higher, to the “ third heavens,” and we are in 


Music. Music begins where Speech leaves off. 

Now the most private of all human concerns, that 
conscious or unconscious portion of us which is the 
most wronged by interference or exposure, the most 
shy of profession just when it is most sincere and 
deep, and which, to be true at all, must be original, 
is what we call Reticiox. This experience, like 
the kindred mystery of love, refuses to be questioned, 
owes account to no one. Its reserves are sacred. 
You have no right to violate its privacy, to drag it 
out into the politics of faith and force it to wear a 
badge. Who gave you inquisitorial right toask me: 
Of what church or creed? What if I have “none 
to speak of?” SuchasI have, it is an affair between 
me and my maker, and the relation cannot but be 
vitiated by any interference of public opinion, or 
convention, or outward authority of any sort, how- 
ever venerable with age. For to the Religious 
Sentiment its very vital air is freedom. The soul 
in its inmot, deepest feeling and experience, where 
it knows God, if anywhere, resents, though with no 
stronger weapon than the maiden blush of honest 
indignation, any rude demand that it define its po- 
sition among formulated creeds and make profession 
of its faith. Religion is free, or else is more or less 
a sham, Religion quickens, warms, irradiates, 
transfigures ; authority transfixes, freezes, authori- 
ty is at war with the very essence of Religion, 
which is Love, Aspiration, “the desire of the moth 
for the estar,” the passion for the True, the Beautiful, 


the Perfect, and therefore also Freedom, 

Yet it has deepest longing for expression; for in 
its heart of hearts full well it knows that what it 
hides there as its most sacred private secret, is at 
the same time universal, and that in every heart, 
throughout all human kind, the answering chord 
awaits its every least vibration. It longs to embody 
itself in life, in action ; but, to satisfy the instinct, it 
must be a life in common, one, through free, infinite 
variety, with all other lives, tegether realizing, 
manifesting, glorifying the divine. Shrinking from 
profession, the privacy it guards is just the opposite 
of ego-ism ; jealously guarding the God-given 
timbre of its individnality, it is that it may 
blend with all the more vital, pure accord in the 
great symphony of all humanity united, harmonized 
in true society. Therefore some idea of common 
worship, one soul seeking others in the collective 
effort to draw nearer unto God, and in that ettitude 
of common aspiration symbolizing the far-off ideal 
of divine society, is native tu the religious sentiment. 
For in this sense religion is the summing up of all 
true culture. It underlies all culture, and prompts 
us, lifts us toward universal culture, where there is 
fitting of each self to its sphere, where a sense of the 
harmony and beauty of the whole tones down all 
rampant personalities, 

Therefore the Religious Sentiment, if it is to come 
out into public expression, or common act of wor- 
ship, needs a more universal, subtle language than 
mere words ; a far more reconciling, delicate, in 
words undefinable, but in itself unmistakeable ex- 
pression than such as serves for creeds, opinions, 
controversies and professions;—an utterance, in 











short, in which one risks no misconstruction or ex- 
posure. If it would sing its Credo, it must be in a 
form as non-committal, as sincere and modest, as 
reverential and regardful of the probabilities of 
other equal or worthier conceptions in other minds, 
as the inscription on that altar to “the unknown 
God.” 

Consider, then, the close affinity of the Religious 
Sentiment for Music, with which it ever has been 
coupled from of old. And the first remark to make, 
is: 

Music takes religion for granted. It is said of 

Beethoven, that there were two things he never 
wished to talk about: Religion and Thorough-Bass. 
These things he took for granted, as beyond proof 
or argument; enough to live them both as well as 
might be, and illustrate the spirit of the one, the 
theoretic laws and canons of the other, in his own 
life and musical creation. This we may suppose is 
what he meant. Or, if by Religion he meant doc- 
trinal Theology, bearing about the same relation to 
the religious life, that dry, disputed rules about the 
use of fifths and octaves, bear to the warm, living 
products of the composer’s genius, then might he 
well refuse to trouble himself about theory and 
dogma, filled with the spirit as he was, and realizing 
the result. We ‘hink that Beethoven herein exempli- 
fied the usual and natural attitude of minds much 
steeped in music toward religion. Music deals in 
no negations ; all its statements are positive. It is 
prone to accept all that has heart or beauty in it; 
it quarrels with no forms or symbols, but lovingly 
transmutes all into a more subtle essence and in- 
vests them with a higher and more human meaning 
of its own. It has tones for every aspiration, every 
teeling, mood or passion; is at home in seraphic 
raptures; is “acquainted with grief.” But with 
doubt, with unbelief, it has no acquaintance; these 
questionable spirits it knows not at all, Its atti- 
tude is ever one of trust and reverence, of willing, 
sympathetic service; but what it serves, it also uses, 
and interprets to a heavenly purpose of its own; 
uses the words, the ritual as opaque bodies, or motes 
in the uir, for its own blessed light to shine upor, 
reflect itself from, and show itself in all its wen- 
drous ever-shifting play of colors, These words 
and rituals may be of like divine origin with itself; 
so far as they are, it only intensifies their power and 
gives it quicker entrance to the soul; so far as they 
are not, the music saves us from some of the harm 
they otherwise might do. Can you recall any piece 
of music that expresses doubt? Passing discords, 
ambiguity of keys all music has in plenty for brief 
moments ; but these are all resolved as quickly as 
they come; and in the resolution lies the very life 
and charm and triumph of the harmony. A seeming 
struggle of conflicting themes or motives often lends 
exciting interest to a composition, as in the first 
movement of the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, 
where some have seemed to find an emblem of the 
struggle of the free and genial soul with Fate; but 
always is the victory of the good genius, in such 
cases, close at hand; for it isin the very nature of 
music, which cannot leave a discord unreselved, nor 
pause until it round its period to a happy point of 
rest, 

Yes, Music takes Religion for granted; it is in 
fact the natural language of the Religious Senti- 
ment. In its simplest forms and snatches of mere 
melody, is it not the running over of hidden springs 
of faith and aspiration in the soul? True, most of 
the people’s tunes of carly ages in all lands are sad 
and plaintive, in the minor mood, because the peo- 
ple’s life was sad ; but the moment music lends her 
hand to sadness to lift it up into expression, does 
she not hint a heavenly hope and comfort too? Is 
not the sadaess that can put itself into a song, a sad- 


ness that so far has healed itself? Goethe’s mother 
wrote of him: “My son has said, that when any- 
thing lies heavy on us, we must work it off; and 
that whenever he has had a sorrow, he has got a 
song out of it.” And Heine sings: “Out of my 
great sorrows make I the little songs.” Heine’s 
stanzas end despairingly ; but Robert Franz has 
wedded them to fitting notes, which, while they sing 
the sorrow, do they not also take the sting out? 

Indeed Music could not be if there were not a 
religious sentiment innate in man. 

Music is religion felt, lived, realized ; it is actual 
conimunion with the highest, rest in the ideal home. 
It is Eternity experienced in the passing moment. 
Most fluid, restless, transient of all arts, it shows us 
that the very form ofthe Eternal is the Transient ; 
that life itself, like melody, is ceaseless going on, 
and that there is no Death, 

[To be continued.] 
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Sympnony Concerts. The programme of the 
opening (Nov. 5,) of the tenth Harvard Season is 
substantially agreed upon. The Symphony will be 
the Seventh by Beethoven; besides which the or- 
chestra will play two.short works new to Boston: 
the Overture to “ Faust,” by Spohr, and a very ef- 
fective Chaconne from Gluck’s “ Orpheus.” Mme. 
Mapeuine Scnitter will perform the E-minor Con- 
certo of Chopin. Also, to render the opening con- 
cert still more attractive, it will probably introduce 
to a Boston audience a new Soprano singer, Miss 
Assy Wurnery, who brings warm testimonials from 
Santley and Carl Rosa. She is a native of Ohio, 
has studied for several years in Paris and in London, 
and has sung with success in the Monday Popular 
and Philharmonic Concerts of the latter city. On 
Wednesday afternoon, before a select company of 
experts, she sang, to Mr. Lang’s accompaniment, 
“ With verdure clad,” ‘I know that my Redeemer,” 
‘Dove sono,” with the Recitative, from Mozart’s 
Figaro, and ‘ Jerusalem,” from St. Paul. All were 
charmed by the power and beauty of her voice, her 
excellent style and method, and by her unaffected, 


chaste, _ and yet warmly musical expression, 
It may be considered almost certain that she will 
sing in the Christmas Oratorios. 

The Second Symphony Concert will offer (unless 
it should be thought best to have ‘The Cecilia” 
make its debut at that early date), the short “Ox- 
ford” Symphony by Haydn (2d time here); Beet- 
hoven’s great Violin Concerto (entire for once), by 
Mr. ListeMann; and, for novelties: the Orchestral 
Suite in D minor, by Fr. Lachner, and Reinicke’s 
Overture to Calderon’s ‘(Dame Kobold.” 


———_—_ + 2 > 


A Goop Exampte. From Glasgow we hear that 
a guarantee fund, amounting to £4,000, has been 
raised in order to maintain a permanent orchestra 
there. The principal instrumentalists will be selec- 
ted from the bands at the two Opera houses, the 
Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic, and other metro- 
politan orchestras, and the remainder from local 
sources. These gentlemen will reside at Glasgow 
during the four months from November to February, 
taking part in the instrumental and choral concerts 
which will be given under the auspices of the City 
Choral Union, They will also be available for play- 
ing at Edinburgh, Dundee, and other northern towns 
where no resident orchestra exists, 





The first event of the season, we suppose, will be 
the opening of the new “ Beethoven Hall,” of which 
the programme so far as the names of artists are con- 
cerned has been already given. We learn that 
Mme Urso and Mme. Scutiter will appear together 
in the “ Kreutzcr” Sonata, and in the great Quin- 
tet by Schumann. 





Vreuxtemps, who for along time has not been able 
to make up his mind to leave Brussels, has at length, 
notwithstanding the efforts made by the Belgian 
Government and the director of the Brussels Con- 
servatoire to retain him, decided upon removing to 
Paris, where he will in future take up his permanent 
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residence, Wieniawski, the violinist, who is now 
delighting London by his performances at the Prom- 
enade Concerts at Covent Garden, is designated as 
the successor of Monsieur Vieuxtemps at the Con- 
servatoire of the Belgian capital. 


Mr. Grorce E. Wuirttne, the distinguished organ- 
ist (brother to Amos Whiting, the well known 
director and musician of this city), is about to aban- 
don the position he has so long and well filled at the 
Roman Catholie cathedral in Boston, and devote 
himself more entirely to his art, freed from the ne- 
cessity of Sunday labor. He has been steadily in- 
creasing his musical fame of late years, by his com- 
positions, as well as by his instructions, and is now 
preparing to hereafter spend his summers in London. 
Mr. Whiting studied in that city with the great 
English master of the organ, William T. Best, to 
whose teaching he was recommended by Mr. Mor- 
gan, the New York organist; and he soon became a 
favorite pupil of Mr. Best. Tor the past season, the 
programmes of his series of 40 organ recitals at the 
New England Conservatory, (Mr. Tourjee’s) have 
been published in the Orchestra, the Musical World 
and the Times of London, and the noted publisher, 
Novelle, has recently made a proposition to bring 
out his works, which include two masses, a Te Deum, 
a cantata, and many compositions for the organ. 
Several of these have been performed by the Foster 
Club, one of the select private musical associations 
of Boston. We trust Mr. Whiting will not expatri- 
ate himself for the benefit of the English, for we 
can ill afford to spare a composer and performer of 
such high merit from our none too numerous roll. 


Springfield Republican, 


THE CONDITION OF 8. B. MILLs.—How the i pianist 
met with the sad accident recently in Catskill Mountains, 
what his condition is, and what are the prospects as to 
his recovery, we glean from a private letter written by 
our friend, Dr. A. K GARDNER, MILLS’ tamily physician, 
who was called by telegraph from this city to attend his 

atient, As the rt is one in which so many are 
nterested, Dr. G. will forgive us for giving pubiicity to a 
yortion of his letter:— * * * He had finished his summer 
n the Catskills, and was, with his family, returning, when 
descending the long hill five miles back of Catskill village, 
the horses started to run away. One of his sons jumped 
out; MILLS attempted to get from the back seat to the 
front to assist the driver, when he was suddenly thrown 
out of the vehicle, about ten feet distant, the result bein 
a bruised head, an injured left knee, and both bones o 
the left leg broken obliquely. The accident occurred near 
Dr. HueEsti’s house, to which Mr. MILLS was carried, and 
where he has since remained, with his family. The bones 
have been set and placed in a fracture box ; the inflamma- 
tion is subsiding, and there is every reason to believe that 
in six weeks or so Mr. MILLS, in his usual health, will 
again be able to meet his professional engagements in 
New York and clsewhere.—Home Journal. 





AntontO BARUI.—Antonio Barili, the maestro, who 
has sickened of this country, its dull pulse toward music 
and its ingratitude to the teachers of music, has been twice 
interviewed on the subject of his celebrated musical 
family, once by a western reporter, who misrepresented 
him, and again by one who corrects their misrepresenta- 
tions in the Baltimore Saturday Night. Barili, we learn, 
is in appearance “ a refined and softened Mephistopheles.” 
Skipping all the juarrels and the corrections, we con- 
dense his interesting account of a really remarkable 
family of musicians. The signor’s father was Francesco 
Rarili of Rome, a composer of merit, author of several 
fine masses, and the oratorio of © Judah Maccabeo.” He 
married a pupil, Caterina Chiesa, who became one of the 
famous prima donnas of Italy, tor whom Donizetti com- 

roxed his “ Siege of Calais,” and Cappola his “ Giovanni 
i di Napoli.” She visited America, years ago, and made 
a marked impression, especially in Boston. The signor 
himself, eldest of the next generation, received the diplo- 
ma of professor at Rome, when 13 years old, and gradua- 
ted as maestro there at the age of 21. The next year, he 
was director of the Italian opera at Algiers, and, the year 
after, held the same position in New York. In 1850 he 
weit to Mexico, to assume the same place, and was the 
manager of the Sontag opera troupe in that country, 
where he remained until 1861. Then he returned to New 
York and taught ariists, among them Mrs. VanZanit, 
Mile. Morensi, and Prida de Gelebe. Clotilde Barili, the 
next in age, made her debut at 19, and sang in Algiers, 
New York, Lima and San Francisco, She married Alfred 
Thorn in New York, who was subsequently lost at sea, 
and died in Cuba. Nicolo Barili has been a basso in 
European and American theatres. Ettore, the youngest of 
the Barilis, has been a brilliant baritone, but for almost 
20 years he has devoted himself to <—~_g which he en- 
joys, and in which he has few equals, His half-sisters, 
Adelina and Carlotta, were among his pupils. The sec- 
ond marriage of Mme. Barili was to a tenor named Patti, 
and Amalia, the eldest child of this union, born in Pesaro, 
made her debut in New York, in 1847, as “ A-rnese,” in 
Beatrice di Tenda, and subsequently became the wife of 
the impresario, Maurice Strakosch. Carlotts Pa ti was 
born in Florence, developed her vocal taleni u.der the 
tuition of Ettore, her half-brother, and has since won 
admiration everywhere with her vocal pyrotechnics. She 
made her debut in San Francisco, Carlo Patti was the 
only son; he was a violinist of rare talent. When scarcely 
more than 17 he was attached to Gen. Beauregard’s staff, 
having, in some boyish freak, joined the confederate 
army. He became director of Fisk’s French opera troupe, 
but died too young to justify his promise. Adelina, the 

















youngest, and most famous of the whole family, was born 
in Madrid, and made her debut at the Academy of Music, 
New York. Her career of unmingled triumph, here and 
in Europe, needs no recounting. It will be seen from this 
narrative of Antonio Barili that the general belief that 
Adelina Patti is American by birth is unfounded. Yet 
she, with Carlotta and Carlo, will no doubt still be count- 
ed in the newspapers among our gifts to the old world, 


WAGNER’S LETTER TO DEXTER SmuitTH.—In his letter 
to Dexter Smith’s paper for August, Wagner writes as 
follows: 

BAYREUTH, June 1, 1874.—Derter Smith, Eag.— 
ESTEEMED 81R: I am very much obliged to you for the 
interest yon have taken in my works, as evidenced by 
your paper, and Cam glad to send you an explanation of 
my ideas. Convinced as I am that in the theatres as they 
are at present in Germany—where every kind of opera, 
Italian, French and German, is given, and where they 
perform every evening —the formation of a style and of a 
real dramatic art is an impossibility, I have undertaken 
to erect a theatre where, every year, singers and musi- 
cians are to give to thapublic of the whole of Germany, 
who come expressly for that purpose, performances 
which, considered merely for the pertection of their exe- 
cution, will be able to convey an iden of what German art 
can be; for we are the people of federalism, and can do 
great things by way of association as occasions may pre- 
sent themselves. This idea I have carried with me ‘about 
twenty years, and in it I have conceived my Trilogy of the 
Ring des Niebelungen, the performance of which would 
be quite an absurdity on the common stage. 

Now, [have sought in Germany 1,000 persons who would 
give $300 each, not in order to buy tickets, but to contrib- 
ute to realize a national idea; and as I have given the 
German theatres five works, which they always produce 
with suecess and full houses, I thought my voice would 
have some ch ince to be heard. [intended to have given 
these performances entirely free to the pubic, and due 
only to the patrons I have not found these 1,000 liberal- 
minded, public-spirited persons in Germany. The whole 
press has been against me, and no society has assisted 
me, neither the nobility, capitalists, nor learned men, 
My only ey rests in the great masses of the people, 
who, in’spite of all calumnies and detamations of myself 
and my works, remain faithful to both, and it is for this 
public in fact that I give the performances; but, as the 
masses have no means, we have, therefore, arranged to 
sell the places, with the exception of 500, which I reserve 
for needy musicians. 

I do not think it adds glory to Germany that America 
is to support me, but for my part I am proud of it, and I 
am very grateful to the German musicians of Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas’s orche-tra who have introduced my music 
in America, completely of (heir own accord, and with 
pure enthusiasm; while almost all the renowned musi- 
cians of Germany have behaved very badly, aye, ridicu- 
lously bad against me. 

Thanks to a credit I have obtained, the performances 
are secured for the year 1876; and if, by the aid of your 
very largely circulated paper, you are able to realize an 
American fund in order to aid the enterprise, I shall be 
greatly obliged to you and the American public. 

With great esteem, I am yours sincerely, 

RICHARD WAGNER, 


THE New GLoBE.—The new Globe Theatre will soon 
have an existence as a completed work, and as such it 
will be one of the finest theatres in the country. It occu- 
pies a large area, and the space within the walls which 
thus is at the disposal of the architects will be so utilized 
as to afford those who may attend the performances the 
greatest possible amount of comfort and enjoyment. In 
the production of — the mechanical parts will be im- 
proved by all modern stage appliances, many of which 
never have been seen in this city. Having the old theatre 
as a model, the architects are enabled to avoid all arrange- 
ments which formerly might have resulted in discomfort 
to patrons. The theatre will open in December, and the 
business for almost the entire season has been arranged 
as follows: Decemi er, the Strakosch Italian Opera Troupe, 
three weeks; January 4, ine Aimée French Opera Bouffe 
Troupe, two weeks; January 18, Toole, the celebrated 
English comedian, two weeks; February 1, the Soldene 
English Opera Bouffe Troupe, two weeks; February 15, 
the Kellogg English Opera Troupe, three weeks; March 
8, Janauschek, three weeks; March 29, Ristori, one week; 
April 19, a second season of Italian Opera by the Strak- 
osch Troupe.— Commonwealth. 

To the above we add the following from the 
Springfield Republican : 

The choicest companies seem to have been re- 
served, this year, for the new Globe theatre—to be 
opened in December,—or rather these star compa- 
nies have engaged the Globe for a short and brilliant 
season. The usual theatrical year being 40 weeks, 
the Globe is to content itself with a season of but 20 
weeks, which will not probably begin much before 
Christmas, though the announcement is made for an 
earlier opening. The building is still very far from 
complete, and as its architect, Mr. B. F. Dwight, is 
slow and careful in his work, people expect a week 
or two of delay. The first company there will give 
Italian opera; in January Mr, Toole ccmes, and, 
after that, Ristori and the rest. There will be no 
stock company at the Globe, this season—or only 
the nucleus of one. The new huilding is to cost 
$250,000, and is somewhat larger than the first 
Globe; it will have less stair-climbing than any of 
the other theatres, and will be fitted up with all the 
latest improvements. It is to have three entrances, 
on Washington street, Essex street and Hayward 
place, Mr. Cheney having got control of some land, 
since the fire, which was otherwise occupied when 





he built his first theatre. 
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| Ho! Fill me a Tankard. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Land of Long Ago. 3 E/ toe. Dolores. 30 


“Do you ask me, little people, 
Where I find my songs and ditties ?” 
A cheerful, almost merry reminiscence of the 
land we all remember. 
I’m a Fairy, free and light. 3 C toe. 
“Till the dawning of the day, 
I dance amid the blossoms gay.” 
The fairies never die,—to the young, and thia is a 
very sweet, light fairy song, that one can hardly 
sing without dancing. 


Hime. 30 | 


Little George. 2 
Eb to e. 

‘Early tomorrow my darling, with joy, 

Good night, little Georgie Good night, little boy.” 


Those who have “ lit'le Georges’’ at home, will 
fall in love with this dear Inttle baliad;—and it will 
do for any other urchin, if you change the name. 
Cavalier Song. 3 

Eb to f. Hatton. 30 
“ Drink | must to get rid of the dust.’’ 

Will do very well as a reminiscence of old Cava- 

lier-Puritan times. 


Tit for Tat. 2 A tof. 


*T met a maid on yon hill-side, 
And she was fair to see.”’ 


Nish. 30 


Sloper. 35 


A smooth, old English ballad. = 
Retrospection. For Contralto or Baritone. 
to e. Pratt. 35 


“ How merry sang the starry choir.” 


The accompaniment has great variety, and the 
whole, properly sung, is an effective Alto concert 
song. 


Instrumental. 


ABC. Collection of Popular Waltzes. 
Maylath, ea. 25 


Mr. Maylath, in this set of pieces, intends an 
arrangement of Strauss waltzes, easy enough for 
beginners. Of course they cannot be marked of 
the Ist degree, but are easy enough to be marked 2, 
and witl be more inspiring to pupils than very, 
very easy, but tame pieces. The set consists uf the 
waltzes : 

No. 1, Students’ Ball; No. 2, Academic; No. 

3, Dividenden; No.4, Loreley; No. 5, Prom- 

otionen; No. 6, New Vienna; No. 7. Life let 

us cherish; No.8, Ernst and Humor; No. 9, 


Consortien; No. 10, Sounds from Vienna 
Woods; No, 11, Wieer Bonbons; No. 12, 
Publisher; No. 13, Doctrinen; No. 14, Morn- 


ing Journals; No. 15, Fairy Stories; No. 16, 


Artist Life. 

Brilliant Arrangements from ‘ La Jolie 
Parfeumeuse.”’ (The Pretty Perfum- 
er), by Offenbach. 

Galop. 2D 
Polka. 2D 
Two little popular French Melodies, with their 
constant little trot-trot motion, and are very taking 
and well arranged. 


Nazareth. Chant de Gounod. 4 Eb S. Smith. 
Very powerful, 


arr. by Knight. 30 
“oe Ti 30 


50 


A magnificent arrangement. 
sweet and full. 


Books. 


= 
PERKIN’S ANTHEM Book. A collection of 
New Music for Opening and Closing 
Religious Service, and other Public 
occasions. $1.50—$13.50 per dozen. 
By W. O. PERKINS. 
About 100 new pieces for Choirs. An excellent 
and timely book, of just the right kind, and the right 
degree of difficulty for ordinary choirs. 


METHOD OF SINGING. Madame Cinti 
Damoureau. No. 3. Six grand Studies 
and Six vocal exercises for style. 

These studies and exercises prepare the advanced 


singer for “cadenza” singing, and are calculated to 
develop great flexibility of the vocal organs, 


2.00 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 





the staff. 


























